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84 Rent and Profits. : 
country. The measure even of the agricultural rent-drawn 
by the landowner is therefore placed by Dr. Smith rat&iep,in 
the prosperity of trade and of manufactures, than in local 
advantages of soil and climate; which latter only furnish the 
means of turning the price fixed by the former to the best. 
account*, Dr, Smith is, however, fa 
cultivation the most advantageous u: 





‘which, ut 


. cumstances, the land can be put: he denies that land has ite 


measure of value in any particular crop: he distinguishes be- 
tween the advantages which fertility presents for agriculture, 
and those which situation, independent of fertility, offera for 
every other use which is made of the land, 

Here we have two systems of directly opposite tendency, 
between which no medium of coincidence can be found. It 
is however unnecessary to trace the picture of the effects 
which each is calculated to produce on the social and in- 
dustrial condition of a nation, since the consequences of the 
adoption of either theory have not escaped the notice of 
learned advocates. They have, on the contrary, been fully 
conceded. The system of encouraging a large production 
of the first objects of subsistence at home by the exclusion 
of foreign corn and cattle, ensures, according to the school 
of Mr, Ricardo, a competent supply at remunerating prices 
to the landlord, only for a limited population. Hence Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and other respected political economists, recom~ 
mend in all their lectures checks, moral or political, upon 
the increase of the population. As the notable attempt made 
in the middle ages to sanction this plan under the garb of a 
religious duty proved so signal a failure, it is not easy to mee 
what more effectual modes than convents and canonization 
will be recommended by the statesmen of this school in our 
day. Emigration is for the moment the panacea; but be- 





* Adam Smith's account of rent may be said to be contained substantially in the 
three following passages of the ‘ Essay on the Wealth of Nations ’:— 

Rent considered as the price paid for the use of Iand, is naturally the highest 
which the tenant can afford to pay in the sctual circumstances of the land."— 
Book i.e. We 

“ High or low wages and profit are the causes of high or low price; high or low 
rent is the effect of it."—Jbid. 

“The extension of improvement and cultivation tends to raise it [rent] directly, 
‘The landlora’s share of the produce necessarily incrcases with the increase of the 
produce."=—Book 1. c. 11, conclusion, 
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190 The Kirk of Scotland, 


priests entertained, not of the qualifications of a minister to 
his call, but of those of a parishioner to object. If good for 
anything, this law ought at least to have secured the patron 
a free right to present under these hard and whimsical con- 
ditions; but no patron at this moment dares to intrude a mi 
niater on a congregation whom he would not suit. Practically 
the act is still-born: in the actual state of the church it could 
not be acted on without increasing the schism, The people 
who have not seceded must be consulted, and will not con- 
sent to have a minister intruded on them by cither kirk or 
patron, although this law is passed expressly to oblige them to 
submit. The kirk is too weak to enforce her right, and more 
dissent would be her total ruin, Fear of the consequences of 
executing the law renders it inoperative. 

Thirdly, as to the Church, what remains of it is now deli- 
vered over, bound hand and foot, to the atate; and she de- 
serves it, According to the present law, a presentes not ob- 
jected to and not unqualified must be admitted and received 
in the benefice ; that is to say, the civil law has declared, that 
in certain cases a person must be ordained a priest, and the 
temporal courts have the right to compel tha proper spiritual 
authorities to exercise so purely spiritual an act as the 
imposition of hands; without which ordination, let us well 
recollect, no presente can be admitted as a minister. We 
defy the supporters of Lord Aberdeen to show us, among all 
the Christian sects or denominations, one in which so mon- 
strous @ power is assumed by a civil magistrate. No French 
parliament, in the most sovereign exercise of its temporal 
authority over the hierarchy, ever dreamt of forcing a Roman 
Catholic bishop to ordain a priest; and no English sovereign 
ever claimed the prerogative of forcing a bishop of the An- 
glican Church, though elected by the head of the state, to 
ordain a priest, or to set forth judicially the reasons why, in 
his conscience and on his responsibility to his God, he chose 
not to confer a sacred character on a particular person*. 





* The following extract from Dr. Chalmers's ‘Remarks on the present Position 
of the Church’ fully shows the high importance of this point — 

“Let me give some idea to the Assembly of the extent of that dey and 
helplessness, which, if we do submit to this decision of the House of Lords, have 
been actually and already inflicted upon us,—a degradation to which the church 
of England, professing the king to be their head, never would pubenit; and to 
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222 The Ameers of Sinde. 


and traders of Hindostan along the river and roads of Sinde, 

X on condition that no armed vessels should pass, that no mili- 
tary stores of any description should be conveyed along them, 
and that English merchants should not be allowed to settle in 
Sinde, but depart as soon as their business was finished. 
Some details were also stated in the treaty respecting the 
mode of granting passports to merchants visiting Sinde, and 
the imposition of certain fixed rates of duty. A supplement- 
ary treaty of the same date provided for the manner in which 
the assent of the British government should be given to the 
fairness of the rates of duty, which were not yet settled, for 
the complete suppression of the border plunderers, and for 
the communication of the treaty to the Khyrpore Ameers, 
who, by a separate instrument, had promised to abide by any 
treaty which might be agreed on at Hydrabad. 

In 1834, the clauses in this treaty which provided for the 
establishment of a tariff were cancelled, and, in lieu of them, 
treaties were simultaneously formed with Sinde and the other 
powers on the Indus and its navigable tributaries; these 
treaties imposed a toll of 570 rupees on every boat, without 
respect to sige, which navigated the Indus and Sutledge from 
the sea to Roopur. Of this sum, 240 rupees were to be 
paid to the Ameers, and the remainder in defined proportions 
to the other powers. All merchandise which landed in Sinde 
was to become liable to the local transit duties, but while on 
the river was to be considered as covered by the toll from all 
other demands. 

In 1836, Runjeet Sing, who had for many years meditated 
an attack on Sinde, demanded of the Ameers a tribute of 
twelve lacs of rupees, took Rojhan, the capital of a tribe no- 
minally dependent on them, while his troops, advancing into 
their territories, captured a fort belonging to them and ap- 
proached the great commercial mart of Shikarpore. He was 
preparing to follow up the blow by more extensive military 
operations, when the Indian government interfered. The 
position of Sinde on the Indus, to the opening of the naviga- 
tion of which so much attention had but lately been directed, 
was the primary motive ; while the great inconveniences which 
might have resulted to our north-west frontier, had Runjeet 
Sing conquered Sinde and disposed of it to any other power, 
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as in most parts of Balgaris. the inhabitants of the country are 
jynerertheless Slavonian. Now it must not be imagined that 
“ all recollection of their former independence has been effaced 
from the minds of this great people by the four centuries of 
sabjection which they have undergone. Within the Turkish 
dominions, symptoms of reawakened Slavonian nationality 
have of late years been manifested, not merely in Serbia, but 


\X also in Bosnia and Bulgaria. It is however amongst the 


y 


Slaavian population of the Austrian dominions that this 
spirit has been displayed with the greatest force and activity. 
Whether originally excited by the example of the Magyars, 
and their successful endeavours to preserve their Hungarian 
nationality in opposition to the policy of the government, or by 
their impolitic attempt to extend that nationality beyond its 
just limits, by forcing the use of the Magyar language on 
the Slaavians,—certain it is that the feeling has of late become 
so ardent and universal, as well in the kingdom of Bohemia 
as in the southern provinces, that the Austrian government 
appears to have abandoned the hope of repressing for that of 
directing the movement*. But an idea which threatens to 
produce still more serious consequences has captivated the 
imagination of many of her Slaavian subjects,—the idea of 
reviving the empire of Stephen Dushan, by uniting all the 
southern Slavonians into one great kingdom at the expense of 
the Austrian as well as the Turkish empire. This project, if 
it did not originate in the ingenuity of Russia, was seized 
upon and propagated by her agents with the greatest activity. 
How could they be expected to act otherwise with reference 
to a scheme which promised nothing but advantage to their 
master? An attempt on the part of the southern Slaavians to 
establish themselves as an independent nation, in defiance of 
Austria and Turkey, must necessarily be abortive unless it 
should receive assistance from some other power. Russia 
alone would afford such assistance. The Slaavians, sooner or 





* Nor should it be forgotten that the military colonists whom Austria has esta- 
blished along the whole of her Turkish frontier, the ‘living rampart’ with which 
she encircled herself as a protection against the incursions of the Ottoman, all armed, 
disciplined and, in case of necessity, capable of furnishing upwards of 150,000 
bayonets, are principally Slavonian. 
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388 Dr. Arnold's Lectures. 


This truth was evidently about to receive its full deve- 
lopment in the abolition of religious disabilities on large 
classes of our countrymen: but was it impossible to add to 
it that other cardinal truth, that the labours of a Christian 
nation must be united and sanctified by a Christian worship? 
that so far as men consent to act as legislators, so far as they 
are citizens without reference to religious truth, so far they 
are most surely heathens? We have connected the short- 
comings of the eighteenth century with its neglect of this 
view, and the main object of Dr. Arnold’s writings has 
been to show that this—the “moral” theory of a state, as 
he has called it—contains nothing in itself objectionable or 
dangerous. 

He lays down broadly in his opening lecture, that at 
first sight it is impossible to conceive how any society can 
have an ultimate aim distinct from the ultimate aim of every 
individual composing it; that, as the highest good of the 
latter is the greatest moral improvement possible, so the end 
of the latter would at first appear such also; that any objec- 
tion to this view must be grounded on difficulties which ren- 
der its practical fulfilment inconvenient ; but still that, barring 
those obstacles, the acknowledgment of such an end is in- 
evitable, The objections brought against this theory by its 
two most distinguished opponents, Bishop Warburton and 
Mr. Macaulay, group themselves all under this head. The 
arguments of the former will be noticed shortly ; it is enough 
at present to dwell on those brought forward in the cele- 
brated review of Mr. Gladstone’s “ Church and State.” Dr. 
Amold has devoted nearly the whole of the appendix to his 
Inaugural Lecture to the refutation of the latter essay; and 
it is no slight triumph to have maintained so stout a contest 
with the lucid reasoning and sparkling eloquence of his great 
antagonist. But to all Mr. Gladstone’s earnestness of senti- 
ment, Dr. Arnold joins a clear and careful style, which saves 
him from a thousand mistakes into which Mr. Gladstone was 
seduced by his fatal command of plausible and vague language. 
For example, Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory is based on the 
assertion that all “ power,” as the gift of God, is to be used to 
his glory, that in consequence the possessors of all such power 
are called upon to hallow it by joint acts of worship. Mr. 
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512 The Secret Diplomacy of Louis XIV. 


some of the stipulations of the treaty of Dover, the emperor 
on his side had violated his engagements by giving the 
Spaniards a written promise that he would not again abandon 
them, and would even, if necessary, join the Triple League. 
The scene which followed this discovery deserves to be quoted 
in the words of M. Mignet. 

uh Lomo Ie chevalier de Gremonville connut cet accident il se rendit 
auprés jpereur, lui rappela pathétiquement les soins qu’avait pris le 
roi pour le maintien de leur union, les promesses qui lui avaient été faites 
par ses ministres, les assurances qu’il avait constamment données lui-méme, 
Te dédain avec lequel on avait traité les démarches de I’Isola, qu’on appelait 
visionnaire, et qu'on disait ‘abandonner aux Espagnols comme une poupée 
aux enfans ;’ puis il ajouta: ‘que le roi son maftre avait été Gtrangement 
surpris, aprés tout cela, d’apprendre la vanterie que faisaient les Eapagnols, 

‘avoir obtenu de lui, depuis si long temps, une parole par écrit, de laquelle 
ils faisaient méme voir le contenu.’ 

“« «Je n’eus pas laché le mot, écrivit le'chevalier de Gremonville & Louis 
XIV, ‘que l’empereur devint pile comme un mort, ce qui m’aurait assez fait 
découvrir la vérité, si je ne l’avais sue d’ailleurs.’ II feignait de ne pas y 
croire, dit que ce serait Ia plus horrible contravention aux paroles données et 
au traité secret, et obliges I’empereur a de nouvelles protestations.””—Vol, 
iii. p. 483. 

This proceeding of M. de Gremonville, which was worthy 
of the arrogance of his master, succeeded. He found himself 
once more master of the field. The language of Louis himself 
was equally imperious in a despatch which the envoy trans- 
lated into Italian and read to the emperor word for word. 

“Ce sera A Vempereur & choisir s'il veut, ou que je demeure son bon 
ami, ou que je prenne d'autres mesures; je me vous eflerai pas méme que 
je soubaite fort qu'l prenne plut6t le premier parti que le second; mais 
quand je fais ce souhait, je puis dire sans vanité que c’est bien plus par 
Vamitié et la tendresse que j’ai pour sa personne que par aucun motif d’in- 
térét. Il peut bien arriver qu’on me fasse du mal, personne ne doit s’en 
croire exempt en ce monde ; pour de Ia peur, on ne me la fera pas assuré- 
rien ne sera capable de me faire commettre une bassesse ou une 
aussi bien, plus j’aurai d’affaires, plus j’aurai de gloire, si je sais 
men tirer heureusement ; et quia de bonnes troupes et de argent pour 
en avoir, dans un besoin, quatre et six fois autant, doit, & mon sens, se 
mettre bien plus en peine de n’avoir pas matidre d’employer et ces troupes 
et cet argent, qu'il ne peut étre fiché que d’autres lui fournissent cette 
matire, et particulitrement quand on y peut acquérir de la gloire.""—Vol, 
iii, p. 493, 

The Chevalier declared that he had never seen the imperial 
attention so excited as whilst he was reading these extraordi- - 
nary sentences to Leopold :— 
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The Secret Diplomacy of Louis XIV. 527 


deny that there is something in the very progress of human 
energy and ingenuity directed to a successful issue, that 
carries with it a degree of interest, if not of sympathy, which 
we should be ashamed to entertain for its real object; nor 
would it be just to condemn without extenuation the men, 
worthy of better things, who made themselves the willing and 
effectual instruments of such a policy as that of Louis. In 
their creed all moral duties were comprized in the one precept 
of unlimited service to the king; in his, all laws were sub- 
ordinate, not only to his own notions of the royal dignity, but 
also to the interests and aggrandizement of France. We must 
rejoice that the free institutions of happier times have esta- 
blished a very different system of public morality, and that 
they are armed with power to summon the rulers of states to 
render an account of their foreign relations before the incor- 
ruptible tribunal of the general conscience of mankind ; for 
even upon the countries in which such institutions are least 
known, the public opinion of Europe imposes a reluctant, an 
insincere, but a cogent recognition of the general principles 
of international justice. It may be, indced, that in point of 
foresight, subtlety and decision, the diplomatic abilities of the 
ministers of Louis XIV. have not been surpassed in our own 
or any other age; but we rise from the perusal of these vo- 
lumes with at least the ennobling conviction, that the fd“ 











labours of our time are animated by a nobler spirit and d 
rected to a better end. 
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Anglo-Catholicism. 559 


effectual means of gaining proselytes. Sometimes, however, 
so extremely thin is the texture of the disguise assumed, that 
there appears hardly an attempt at concealment,—even a con- 
temptuous sneer at those who can be deluded by such falla- 
cies, and a sort of careless indifference to the obvious infer- 
ences which may be drawn. But however successful this 
system of dishonesty and equivocation, in securing a reception 
from willing votaries, its pretensions can deceive no one who 
dispassionately judges of it by its practical results and mani- 
fest fruits. 

‘The assumption of an exterior of profound humility extra- 
ordinary sanctity, and ascetic devotion, by no means neces- 
sarily implies the practice of these virtues in secret, much less 
any real humiliation of the heart. At the same time that it 
courts popular reverence and confers a reputation for exalted 
goodness, it too commonly hides a spirit of pride and censo- 
riousness, of uncharitable bitterness and arrogant presump- 
tion, extending even to the length of actual persecution ; 
while its ultimate objects are centered in the aims of worldly 
ambition and party influence, of clerical domination and per- 
sonal aggrandizement. ee 
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Tn The Oregon Territory. 


{claim of any other state. Say the British and Spaniards, we 
will cease to dispute whether Cabrillo or Drake was the ori- 
ginal discoverer; we will both occupy, as circumstances may 
suit, upon the principle of first come first served. Such an 
arrangement is surely the very reverse of admitting a similar 
right in any other power. The occupation by any other state, 
subsequently to 1790, must be founded upon a better right by 
discovery than that possessed by either Great Britain or Spain; 
but it is impossible that the United States should possess 
such better right; for that power had no existence until the 
year 1783; and during the previous century and a half the 
north-west coast had been visited and explored by numerous 
Spanish navigators, from Cortez and Cabrillo down to Heceta, 
as well as by British navigators, from Drake to Cook and 
Meares. “The Americans may well have admitted the imper- 
fection of their right in 1818, for they could not but be aware 
that any occupation of theirs was wrongful,—that it was the 
act of a trespasser,—because the United States themselves 
had not the shadow of a title by discovery, and they had not 
at that period acquired any treaty-rights either from Great 
Britain or from Spain. The alleged American discovery was 
the visit of Captain Gray in the Columbia, who, on the 11th 
of May 1792, arrived off the Cape and in the Bay, previously 
named by Lieutenant Meares Cape Disappointment and De- 
ception Bay, and who entered and sailed some miles up the 
river Oregon, giving that river the name of the Columbia, 
after his own ship. Now it is notorious that the existence of 
this river was known long before the voyage of Gray. Wash- 
ington Irving, in his‘Astoria, asserts this broadly,—observing, 
however, that the information about it was vague, having 
been gathered chiefly from the Indians. The river was in fact 
discovered by the Spanish Captain Bruno Heceta in August 
1775; and in the Spanish maps printed within a few years 
after, the mouth of the river is called Entrada de Heceta and 
Entrada de Assuncion, and the river itself Rio de San Roque, -+- 
Heceta having seen the river on the 15th and 16th of August, 
which days are respectively the festivals of the Assumption 
and of St. Roch. Lieutenant Meares explored this part of 
the coast in July 1788, but without identifying the river, and 
on this account the Americans have taken to themselves the 
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-of the land, subsoil and other draining, reclamation, ete., 
which are attended with a considerable expense of labour and 
capital, that permanently increase the value of the soil. 

‘Admitting the abject state of the peasantry of Ireland to be 
at the root of the calamities which afflict that country, can 
any reflecting person suppose that this evil has a better chance 
of being mitigated or removed by an Irish parliament, elected 
for the purpose of considering this and othermattersof pressing 
interest, than by the wisdom and power of the legislature of 


}the United Kingdom, removed from local prejudices, and free 


to a great extent from any personal interest in the question ? 
The Irish gentry, many of whom were ardent supporters of 
Catholic Emancipation, were at the first reformed parliament 
removed from the representation of the principal counties and 
towns in Ireland to make way for persons who had no other 
claims on the constituencies than that they were recommended 


S_by Mr. O'Connell, and were willing to take the repeal pledge. 


It appears therefore probable that if the Union were repealed, 
‘agreat part of the parliament at College Green would be 
composed of members whose claim to the suffrages of the 
people had been founded on their not possessing any landed 
property whatever. Mr. O'Connell considers that the com- 
mission appointed for the purpose of taking evidence on the 
state of the existing relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ircland is objectionable, because a moiety of its members at 
least do not belong to the class of tenants. This objection 
would surely be quite as valid in reference to a parliament, to 
which would belong the more important duty of enacting laws 
for the settlement of this question. He observes in his letter 
to Mr. Ray, dated Derrynane Abbey, December 15th,— 
«But the greatest fault of all is the making tho commission consist ex- 
clusively of landlords. If it was intended to work it well, and to inspire 
confidence, there certainly would have been at least two of the tenant class 
as commissioners. [The commission consists of four persons.) It would 
‘then cease to be a one-sided, left-handed commission. Both parties would 
tbe represented ; both parties would then be heard to make out each his 
case. All landlord and no tenant does not smack of fair play, or indeed of 
political honesty. As it stands at present, it exactly resembles a board of 
foxes gravely deliberating over a flock of geese, how they shall pluck 
them alive with the least pain to the geese and the least trouble to them- 





puttter._Heaven help the poor plucked geese!¢” 





* Copy of letter as inserted in the Times newspaper of 20th December. 
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they share in common with their English brethren ; and that 
nothing can be more injurious to the best interests of the 
United Kingdom than the propagation of erroneous notions 
concerning a question which occupies so large a share of public 
attention. 

At the opening of the first chapter of this work we find the 
following observation : “ of the aborigines of Erin we know as 
“ little certain as we do of the early inhabitants of Albion; 
“ but national pride has been strained to the utmost limit to 
“ display antiquity of descent.” 

There is a tendency in human nature to dwell upon the re- 
membrance of past greatness in proportion to the gloom and 
hopelessness which may pervade the present. This state of 
feeling is found to exist most commonly in Ireland amongst 
the population of the south and west, accompanied very ge- 
nerally with that mental languor which follows in the train 
of baffled or unsuccessful exertion; for it cannot be denied 
that the spirit of the people in many of these districts has 
been broken, and their energies wasted in fruitless attempts 
to raise themselves above difficulties which have proved to 
be beyond their control. ‘They fondly cherish old habits and 
prejudices, repeat old legends, and chant old songs in the 
plaintive and touching melody of the country; while every 
hill and valley supplies some monumental record of a period 
which has long passed away, to which they cling with pride 
and veneration. The rude stones and pillars, the holy wells, 
the sacred hills, the round towers, the massive cairnes, the 
gigantic cromlechs or altars, and other vestiges of ancient 
superstition, which appear to mock the ravages of time, are 
commonly seen in the immediate vicinity of the church, which 
the early Christians were accustomed to erect on the site of 
the primitive worship, for the purpose, as Mr. Moore has ob- 
served, “ of enlisting in the service of the new faith the religious 
habits and associations of the old.” Nor have change of time 
and modern influences yet removed all traces of that worship of 
which these monumental piles are evidences. The holy wells 
still retain, in the opinion of the peasantry, the healing powers 
which antiquity ascribed to them; numbers resort at particular 
seasons to avail themselves of their purifying influences, and 
pilgrims still repair to make their “stations” and perform 
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his first trial of arms. When, as Henry V., he made his 
second invasion of France, a body of native Irish joined him 
at the siege of Rouen, under Thomas Butler, prior of Kil- 
4- mainham, and, according to Froissart, “they so did their de- 
+ «voir that none were more praised nor did more damage to 
“their enemies ;” and in the following year “the Irishmen 
“overcame all the Isle of France, and did to the Frenchmen 
“damages innumerable*.” It is painful to think that when 
the Irish were freely devoting their lives to the extension 
of that dominion which they have since assisted to uphold in 
every quarter of the globe, and which it is not too much to 
say they have had no mean part in sustaining in every well- 
fought field where British power has been assailed, the En- 
SeBlish erown did not secure to them the benefits of that consti- 
tution at home for which they had so frequently petitioned, 
and thus wisely complete by the law the conversion of the 
Irish into subjects,—“a work which the sword had left so 
mangled and imperfect.” At this time a petition was pre- 
sented to the English parliament from the king’s subjects in 
Ireland, setting forth that “ whereas the said land is divided 
“between two nations, that is to say the said petitioners, 
“English and of the English nation, and the Irish nation, 
“ those enemies to our lord the king, who by crafty designs 
« secretly, and by open destruction, making war, are continu- 
“ally purposed to destroy the said lieges and to conquer the 
and, the petitioners pray that remedy thereof be madet,” etc. 
The chief purport of its prayer was that no Irishman should 
be presented in future to any ecclesiastical office or benefice. 
It would be tedious to multiply examples, but from what 
we have atated it will be apparent, that so far from any at- 
tempts having been made by the early kings of England to 
amalgamate the new settlers with the natives of the coun- 
try, they refused on the contrary the petitions of the latter, 
praying they might be united together by equal laws._ The 
country was for centuries governed by the most arbitrary 
maxims, and a prey to anarchy and misrule. The native who 
struggled for his rights was considered an enemy, and was so 
designated in the lawe that were passed to enforce his subjec- 





* Hall's Chronicle. 
+t Moore's History of Ireland, vol 
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character hostile to British interests, or inconsistent with the 
terms of the existing treaties. There is nothing in this ques- 
tion which makes its settlement impracticable, provided both 
parties are sincerely desirous of adjusting it upon a rational 
and equitable basis. In our previous observations we have 
alluded to the means of adjustment which may be resorted 
to, and it would indeed be lamentable if the American govern- 
ment should be driven by popular excitement to hazard a 
collision with the power of England, instead of seeking a 
solution of the difficulties of the case by the ordinary diplo- 
matic courses of civilized states. 
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